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In this, the first issue of 
YESTERDAY'S MEMORIES, we would 
like to set forth our objec- 
tives. We are most concerned 
with having a publication that 
those serious about the history 
of R&B and R&R music will turn 
to. 

To this end the majority of 
our articles will be about the 
vocal groups of the 1940's and 
1950's. This will include R&B 
groups, R&R groups and some pop 
groups. There will also be gen- 
eral articles about certain 
types of music, as well as the 


roots of R&B in Gospel and 
Blues. 
A unique feature will be a 


column in each issue written by 
the men who made the music - the 
singers themselves. Some colum- 
nists whom you've followed over 
the years will be with us as 
well as many new hands at the 
writing game. 

By way of introduction we 
are: Marv Goldberg,who has spent 
the past three years interview- 
ing over 50 singers in the R&B/ 
R&R field; Mike Redmond, who has 
taken all the raw data and made 
literate, readable articles from 
them; and Marcia Vance, whose 
deep love of the music has led 
her to personal friendships with 
many of the performers of yes- 
terday. 

Now that you know who we are, 
we'd like to know who you are. 
Please let us know what you 
think of our new venture. If you 
have any articles to submit, or 
know the whereabouts of any 
group members, drop us a line. 
(Please enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with all sub- 
missions.) 

If you like what you read in 
YESTERDAY'S MEMORIES, tell your 
friends; if you don't, tell us. 
We'll do our best to make this a 
viable, worthwhile magazine. So 
long for now. We hope to bring 
back some of YESTERDAY'S MEMOR- 
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The Good Times! Was The Price Too High? 


Lee Andrews and the Hearts 


by L.Carl Tancredi 


"THE MEMORIES ARE NICE, UNTIL YOU GET THE IDEA 
YOU PAID FOR THEM.” (BUTCH CURRY - TENOR) 


Nostalgia created a going 
mythology concerning Rock & 
Roll. Simple, happy-go-lucky 
times surround the music. Con- 
sciously, movies and television 
perpetuated the myth, producing 
films such as "American Graf- 
fiti," “Lords Of Flatbush," ac- 
companied by the (currently) 
popular television series “Happy 
Days." Consequently, a gossamer 
veneer covered degrees of ugli- 
ness whose parameters included 
exploitation and discrimination. 
Fame and fortune came to many 
singing groups but few people 
fully understood the high price 
paid for their experiences. Mu- 
sically, the 1950's represented 
an admixture of halcyon days 
plus bitter, frustrating disap- 
pointments. 

One local newspaperman labeled 
Philadelphia as “Boston with 
soft pretzels, Little Rock with 
cream cheese and Memphis with 
the Liberty Bell." Historically, 
the City of Brotherly Love (sic) 
became an important “feeder-pro- 
ducer" of vocal groups, during 
the Rhythm & Blues/Rock & Roll 
era. Philadelphia supplied (or 
“fed") New York with much of 
their popular and sometimes com- 
mercially successful black sing- 
ing groups: The Murbedta (Hers Wa). 
The Silhouettes (Ember), The Blue 
Notes (Josie), The Universals 


(Mark-X), Ronnie Jones and The 
Classmates (End), Lee Andrews 
and The Hearts (Rainbow). New 


Jersey also siphoned local Phil- 
adelphia talent, The Dreams, re- 
corded on Herman Lubinsky's 
Savoy label. 

In spite of this, Philadelphia 
created a kind of harmonizing 
meritoriously unique. Two Phil- 
adelphia based labels, Grand and 
Gotham, immortalized this style. 
The Castelles (featuring George 
Grant) deserved credit for init- 
iating what eventually became 
known as the "Philly Sound."1l 
The description is difficult to 
pinpoint, let alone define. A 
combination tenor lead and back- 
ground providing a haunt ingly 
eerie, melodious, soulful type 
harmony. Other Philadelphia re- 
corded groups utilizing that 
style included: The Capris, The 
Angels, The Cherokees, The Whis- 
pers, and The Gazelles. 

But this story is concerned 
with Philadelphia's most famous 
vocal group, whose roots traced 
themselves into the Rhythm & 
Blues period (1954), achieving 
national recognition and stardom 
in the Rock & Roll years (1957- 
1958). Fame and glory were 
ephemeral, leaving behind memo- 
ries (good and bad), plus an 
accredited legacy of recorded 
musical history - Lee Andrews 
and The Hearts. 

Southwest Philadelphia, 49th 
and Woodland Avenue, was home 
for Lee Andrews and The Hearts. 
All The Hearts, except Lee, were 
born and raised in Philadelphia. 


Lee, himself, came to Philadel- 
phia by way of North Carolina (at 
age two). As so often happened, 
the original Hearts were neigh- 
borhood friends and schoolmates. 

Radio stations WHAT and WDAS 
in Philadelphia and WCAM in Cam- 
den dominated the Rhythm and 
Blues airwaves. Popular disc 
jockeys included such personali- 
ties as Kae Williams (The Jet 
Pilot), Georgie Woods, Ramon 
Bruce and Douglas "“Jocko" Hen- 
derson. 

As children, The Hearts sang 
(individually) in various gospel 
groups and listened to Kiddie 
Hour, a local program. The 
aunt of Thomas Curry, one of The 
Hearts, encouraged them to unite 
into a group. With her musical 
experience, she coached them in 
voice and harmonizing. 

Disc jockeying his own pro- 
gram, Kae Williams requested 
local groups to audition at the 
station (WHAT). A vacant studio, 
adjacent to his, allowed youths 
an opportunity to dance and ob- 
serve the “Jet Pilot" doing his 
thing over the radio. The Hearts 
performed MAYBE YOU'LL BE THERE 
and BELLS OF ST. MARY. "Butch" 
Curry remembering the audition 
commented, "Man, we couldn't 
miss. We were the best thing he 
had heard up to that time." Lee 
Andrews added: 


Kae Williams was so impres- 
sed, he wouldn't allow the 
group to leave the studio. He 
had a fellow disc jockey fill 
the remainder of his show. 


Confusion existed concerning 
the exact time span before their 
initial recording session. Lee 
Andrews felt it was of relative 
short duration (about a week); 
whereas Butch Curry felt it was 
closer to three months, claiming 
they practiced at Kae Williams' 
house, prior to their recording 
session. Remarkably, Mr. Wil- 
liams played a demo version (of 
MAYBE YOU'LL BE THERE) prior to 
The Hearts actually recording 


it. 

Anyway, Kae decided to record 
the group, introducing them to 
Bobby and Eddie Heller,owners of 
Rainbow Record Company. The 
Hellers also owned a local North 
Philadelphia club located at 
26th and York. 

The Hearts(at this time, cal- 
ling themselves The Dreams or 
The Dreamers) recorded all their 
future Rainbow releases at Reco- 
Arts (then located on the 1300 
block of Market Street). Their 
six Rainbow sides were completed 
at one session(or possibly two). 
Every tune recorded was released 
by the company. 

The original Hearts consisted 
of: Lee Andrews (lead), Roy Cal- 
houn (lst tenor), Thomas "Butch" 
Curry (2nd tenor), Jimmy McCal- 
ister (baritone), John Young 
(bass)and Kenny Lowe (piano - now 
deceased). All the Rainbow re- 
cordings featured Mr. Lowe on 
piano. 

Not satisfied with the quin- 
tet's current name,Kae Williams 
desired something else. Perhaps 
it occurred because Savoy alrea- 
dy recorded a group calling 
themselves The Dreams. As 
Butch Curry related the story: 


The secretary in the studio 
had a red heart on her desk. 
Jimmy McCalister picked it up 
and said, ‘Let's call our- 
selves The Hearts' and we de- 
cided to use it. 


The May 15, 1954, Billboard, 
reviewed their first release, 
MAYBE, YOU'LL BE THERE (Rainbow 
2521's Two weeks later, Bill- 
board carried the following 
item,"Rainbow Records has signed 
anew group from Philadelphia, 
Lee Andrews and The Hearts. They 
are managed by deejay Kae Wil- 
liams of WHAT in Philadelphia."> 

To many, MAYBE YOU'LL BE 
THERE is considered a standard- 
pop tune. Why did such a young 
vocal group perform such materi- 
al? Mr. Andrews elucidated the 
point: 


At that young age, I loved 
ballads and the artist Nat 
"King" Cole. He was the black 
pop artist I greatly admired. 
For listening purposes,I used 
to turn on the radio to the 
Dawn Patrol (WPEN) and listen 
to people like Vaughn Monroe, 
Frankie Laine, Nat Cole. I 
liked them, even Bing Crosby 
and Frank Sinatra. 


Additionally, Curry provided 
another perspective: 


We weren't pointed toward 
regular R&B tunes. With the 
voice Lee had and the way we 
backed him, it was pointed 
more to the pop thing. I 
think if any Philadelphia 
black group had made it in 
Pop, we probably would have 
been the ones. For example, 
we appeared at various places 
and on television too, the 
fans were white and seldom 
black. They expected us to 
be a white group. 


In part, The Hearts' first 
release had an Orioles' influ- 
ence. Like other groups (The 
Flamingos, The Cardinals, The 
Five Keys), The Hearts utilized 
the concept of featuring two 
leads, originated by Sonny Til 
and The Orioles. Lee Andrews did 
the major portion of the tune 
with Butch Curry performing the 
bridge. Surprisingly, during 
the latter half of May (1954), 
The Orioles also released MAYBE 
YOU'LL BE THERE (Jubilee 5143). 

Lee Andrews penned their "B" 
side BABY COME BACK, Bi joard 
scored their effort 65, with the 
terse comment , “more of the 
same." 

For the record, Lee Andrews' 
real name is Arthur Lee Andrew 
Thompson. Since his name was to 
be featured on the record,Arthur 
tried different combinations of 
his name. He finally settled on 
his two middle names, Lee and 
Andrew, simply adding an "S" to 
Andrew forming the name he now 


goes under, Lee Andrews! 

Did MAYBE YOU'LL BE THERE 
sell many copies? As it turned 
out, it received heavy air play 
by Kae Williams(naturally), al- 
though it failed to make any of 
Billboard's territorial charts. 
Billboard maintained two list- 
ings, national sellers and ter- 
ritorial sellers. 

Thinking back, Lee Andrews 
stated: 


MAYBE YOU'LL BE THERE was 
played to death by Kae Wil- 
liams. We got known in the 
black community and people 
knew about The Hearts. At 
that age we didn't get into 
the business aspects. We were 
popular in the neighborhood 
and school. All the little 
girls admired us and we had a 
great ego trip. 


Rehearsals often times pre- 
sented a problem. Practicing two 
or three nights a week in one 
person's house,The Hearts quick- 
ly used up their welcome invita- 
tion. Hence, the quintet was 
constantly moving their rehear- 
sals from house to house. Com- 
pounding the problem was the 
need of a piano for Kenny Lowe. 
Eventually,playground facilities 
at 49th and Kingsessing provided 
the group with a private room to 
rehearse plus the use of a 
piano! 

Being in their mid-teens, The 
Hearts enjoyed and admired 
groups like: The Orioles, The 
Five Keys, The Clovers, The Ra- 
vens, The Dominoes,The Midnight- 
ers and The Five Royales. Butch 
Curry especially liked The Moon- 
glows, “They were superlative, 
nobody could touch them, except 
maybe The Flamingos." 

Minimal time expired before 
the release of their second rec- 
ord, THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER 
(Rainbow 256).As Butch recalled, 
THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER held 
special significance: 


The one record Lee always 


liked to sing was THE WHITE 
CLIFFS OF DOVER. Harmonizing 
in the halls or schoolyard, 
everyone loved to hear him do 
it. When we became The 
Hearts, we kept it; plus Kae 
liked the tune. 


Upon further questioning, The 
Hearts were surprised that so 
many other black vocal groups 
recorded the song (Five Keys, Blue 
Jays, Pelicans, Del Vikings, 
Versatiles, etc.). Curry replied 
how the tune may have affected 
The Hearts: 


It goes back to a Bing Crosby 
thing. Bing used to sing 
tunes like that and the older 
folks would eat it up. Turn- 
ing on the radio you heard 
tunes like THE WHITE CLIFFS 
OF DOVER and DANNY BOY, The 
adults liked it, consequently 
we liked it. 


Pensively, Lee approached the 
song along psychological lines: 


I remember another tune along 
those lines, BLUE MOON. We 
never recorded it,but we sure 
had an arrangement. We even 
had a fantastic arrangement 
for DANNY BOY. Was it escap- 
ism? Even though blacks had 
their forms of music, it was 
not widely accepted at that 
point. Perhaps, psychologi- 
cally, we felt if we gota 
pop song then the white mar- 
ket would say, ‘Hey, I like 
you too.' 


I don't think we were naive 
because there were two lev- 
els. The Orioles, The Clo- 
vers and other groups were on 
one level; but there was 
another level with Nat Cole, 
Louis Armstrong, Sammy Davis 
Jr., The Mills Brothers. Al- 
though we loved and immedi- 
ately identified with The 
Clovers and The Midnighters, 
we didn't consider them as 
xeally making it. 


The artist may have felt that 
if his sound did not carry 
over into the pop field, per- 
haps by selecting an estab- 
lished pop tune, he would 
have been accepted as an ar- 
tist. It may have served as 
an opening. 


THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER 
failed to provide the "opening" 
alluded to by Lee. Although 
doing fairly well locally, it 
never received air play compara- 
ble to MAYBE YOU'LL BE THERE. 
Responding to their second re- 
lease, Butch expressed "surprise 
over its acceptance," “especial- 
ly when he felt,"“the group could 
have done a better job of it." 

The flip side, MUCH TOO MUCH 
featured Butch handling the lead 
chores, as well as authoring the 
song. 


MUCH TOO MUCH was a _ needed 
fast tune. I used to take 
quite a bit of pride in the 
fact I seldom asked for any 


help. At that particular 
time, most of the fast tunes 
didn't make any sense. They 


were the standard twelve bar 
blues. I tried to get down 
words that rhymed. 


Like their previous material, 
The Hearts' final Rainbow re- 
lease exemplified another tradi- 
tional, standard “pop" piece of 
material, BELLS OF ST. MARY 
(Rainbow 259). Elaborating upon 
an earlier point, Mr. Curry ex- 
plained: 


It gets back into that thing 
with Bing Crosby. I could be 
100% wrong, but we liked the 
tune. None of us were Catho- 
lic. These tunes were selling 
for Bing and the people loved 
them. So the idea of doing 
them came up. 


Whatever success The Hearts 
could have achieved with BELLS 
OF ST. MARY quickly dissipated, 
when shortly thereafter,Atlantic 


released the identical tune re- 
corded by Clyde McPhatter and 
The Drifters. There was no con- 
test. "I could have cried when 
Clyde and The Drifters did it," 
lamented Andrews, BELLS OF ST. 
MARY was a good tune in our rep- 
ertoire." Today, The Drifters' 
version is considered a Christ- 
mas standard. 

The quintet's first tenor, 
Roy Calhoun, (with assistance 
from Tommy White), wrote the "B" 
side, THE FAIREST. As Roy jok- 
ingly remarked: 


THE FAIREST talked about the 
prettiest or fairest girl a- 
round. It was the thing at 
the time, no name,hence every 
girl was the fairest. 


After three releases and no 
money, the honeymoon with Kae 
Williams and Rainbow Records 
ended. At no time were The 
Hearts ever presented with a 
record statement. In fact, no 
written contract existed with 
Rainbow! The Hearts had only 
signed papers with Kae Williams 
and these were legally invalid 
because they were all minors. As 
Butch recounted: 


Even though we signed papers, 
we didn't receive any money 
from Rainbow. It appeared 
every show we performed was a 
Kae Williams' Show; we also 
worked with Georgie Woods at 
Camden Convention Hall. We 
were young and dumb, but we 
received something for cer- 
tain shows. The glory meant 
more than the bread. For ex- 
ample, we bought uniforms for 
a personal appearance and 
perhaps that solo appearance 
wouldn't pay for the jacket. 


Kae decided we wouldn't re- 
cord for Rainbow. We ques- 
tioned him about statements 
and record sales, but he 
blamed the owners of Rainbow. 
Unfortunately, Kae was shaky 
too, plus we thought we were 


under contract to him for a 
year or two. 


Lee provided additional in- 
sight into their relationship 
with Kae Williams: 


We became suspicious of Kae 
Williams. We didn't get any 
money or royalties. We simply 
refused to do anything else 
for him, so we just sat out 
the contract. There was no 
personal contract with Rain- 
bow, other than going into 
the studio to record. It 
wasn't until Butch's uncle (a 
musician who did the arrange- 
ments of LONG LONELY NIGHTS 
and TEARDROPS) told us we 
weren't legally bound to Kae 
Williams. 


If nothing else, credit be- 
longed to Rainbow Records (and 
especially Kae Williams) for 
initiating The Hearts' musical 
career. Whatever the price, 
Williams created a local follow- 
ing upon which The Hearts could 
further their career. 

1955 ushered in a period of 
relative inactivity. Jimmy Mc- 
Calister entered the Navy, thus 
necessitating a search for an- 
other baritone. Ultimately, the 
field narrowed between Ted Weems 
and Renze Jones. Because of 
personal friendship, Lee favored 
Renze's candidacy. On the other 
hand, Butch supported Ted: "He 
looked the part. Ted was the 
best thing going, having the 
personality and presentation.” 
The remaining Hearts voted, fav- 
oring Ted's admission. 

This was a somber time for 
the quintet. Outside of rehear- 
sing, they all had full-time 
jobs. Ted worked in a lamp fac- 
tory while Lee and Roy found em- 
ployment at Gotham records, 
pressing records! At various 
times, different group members 
followed up potential leads. As 
certain individuals grew dis- 
couraged, others picked up the 
slack. What extenuating cir- 
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cumstances prevented The Hearts 
from immediately signing with a- 
nother label? Firstly, the il- 
lusion of still being under 
contract to Kae Williams. Sec- 
ondly, immaturity and inexperi- 
ence with the recording business 
took its toll. Atruly dismal 
year, 1955. If fortunate, they 
would occasionally get a few 
singing engagements. 

Ivin Ballen owned Philadel- 
phia's leading label, Gotham. 
Mr. Ballen's primary interest 
lay in gospel or religious mu- 
sic. Although recording some 
Rhythm & Blues artists, he re- 
fused to record the quintet for 
almost a year! Why? Ballen 
certainly was aware of the 
group. Added to this, Lee An- 
drews and Roy Calhoun worked for 
him! By 1956, Ballen relented, 
signing The Hearts to Gotham. 
Having his own publishing com- 
pany, Ivin scanned the group's 
original compositions, looking 
for suitable material. 

Recalling their Gotham recor- 
ding sessions, The Hearts remem- 
bered singing the following 
tunes: LONG LONELY NIGHTS, TEAR- 
DROPS ,THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER, 
SIPPING A CUP OF COFFEE. All 
this unreleased material remains 
today in the possession of Ball- 
en. Unknown to The Hearts, three 
future hits (two of them nation- 
al sellers)were being rehearsed: 
LONG LONELY NIGHTS, TEARDROPS 
and TRY THE IMPOSSIBLE. 

Following their tradition at 
Rainbow, Lee Andrews and The 
Hearts continued to record stan- 
dard "pop" tunes. Hand-picked 
by Ballen, BLUEBIRD OF HAPPINESS 
(Gotham 318), created little 
movement in the record industry. 
The June 2, 1956, Billboard re- 
viewed BLUEBIRD OF HAPPINESS.’ 

The up-tempo side, SHOW ME 
THE MERENGUE was penned by Roy 
Calhoun: 


At that time, dances such as 

the cha cha and mambo were 

out. Going to parties, I 

wanted to show the girls a 
10 


new dance. I sang lead on the 
song. 


Being more concerned with re- 
cording The Hearts, Ivin Ballen 
passed the managerial reins to 
Bill Scott, a trusted employee. 
He found weekend work for the 
group, but again there were many 
occasions the quintet received 
no money. Two experiences are 
permanently etched in their 
minds: 


Working Cards Beach, in Mary- 
land, The Hearts frantically 
searched for Bill and their mon- 
ey; found him intoxicated in the 
men's room, sitting on the 
toilet, asleep, a cigar in his 
mouth, without any money. Infur- 
iated, Gerald Thompson (the 
group's piano player), smacked 
Bill right off the toilet seat!! 

After working the entire 
weekend at Two's Paradise, the 
Owner requested to see the 
group's union cards. Not pos- 
sessiong union cards, the owner 
withheld their money. In a mo- 
ment of compassion, he offered 
The Hearts half of what they 
were owed. Being young and 
short-tempered, The Hearts 
strongly and vociferously argued 
the unfairness of the arrange- 
ment. To emphasize his position, 
the owner pulled a gun on the 
group! Finally, they received 
an insignificant sum, not nearly 
the amount promised originally. 
Generally, weekend club dates 
required no signed contracts in 
advance. 

(Both Kenny Lowe and Gerald 
Thompson alternated as piano 
players for The Hearts during 
this period. There was no clear- 
cut time when Lowe left and 
Thompson became a permanent mem- 
ber. 

Against this backdrop, the 
quintet achieved their greatest 
Gotham success with LONELY ROOM 
(Gotham 320). A strong similar- 
ity existed between The Hearts' 
recording and IN MY LONELY ROOM 
by The Larks (Apollo 1190).8 Lee 


Andrews received writer credit, 
however The Hearts admitted the 
song was originally by The Larks; 
both songs are almost identical. 

The other side, LEONA, turned 
out to be a joint effort by 
Butch Curry and Kenny Lowe. Lowe 
wrote the melody. Upon hearing 
his melody, Curry thought of his 
wife, Leona, inspiring him to 
pen the lyrics, naturally, he 
sang lead. 

What constituted a “hit" for 
the average black vocal group in 
1956? Frankie Lymon and The 
Teenagers constituted the excep- 
tion rather than the norm. Lee 
Andrews and The Hearts continued 
to be classified as Rhythm & 
Blues. Roy Calhoun explained 
those years: 


LONELY ROOM was on the radio. 
During the years 1954-1956, 
it was a big thing just to 
have an R&B record to come 
out of Philadelphia. LONELY 


ROOM was known all over the 
city, in the Rhythm & Blues 
area. At that time, if your 


record was exposed in Phila- 


delphia, New Jersey or Dela- 
ware it was big. And we were 
big. 


Talking along similar lines, 
Gerald Thompson responded: 


LONELY ROOM was on the juke 
boxes and it got played. A 
deejay in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Mitch Thomas was on it. 
At that time,if it was played 


regionally it was big. The 
R&B field was a pauperized 
area. If a song was played 


four or five times on the two 
black stations that was some- 
thing. We were able to work 
off of LONELY ROOM, 


1956 happened to be 
ously mixed year 
tists. Frankie Lymon and The 
Teenagers plus The Platters 
scored on successive hits. But 
for each apparent success, there 
remained a vicious musical 


a curi- 
for black ar- 


double standard, rigidly en- 
forced. “Pop" white artists 
copied (or "covered") Rhythm & 
Blues material preventing the 
original (black) artists from 
entering the popular music 
charts. Lavern Baker struggled 


and clamored for national recog- 
nition while Georgia Gibbs “cov- 
ered" her hit TWEEDLE DEE. Pat 
Boone had three “cover" hits: AT 
MY FRONT DOOR(E1 Dorados), AIN'T 
IT A SHAME (Fats Domino), I'LL 
BE HOME (Flamingos). 

Thinking about Rhythm & Blues 
and Rock & Roll music, Gerald 
Thompson again expressed his 
feelings: 


It was a funny time. Only a 
small handful of the Rhythm & 
Blues groups made it: The 
Moonglows, The Cadillacs, The 
Flamingos, The Hearts, The 
Five Satins. Rock & Roll was 
Elvis Presley, Bill Haley and 
The Comets, Jerry Lee Lewis. 
The Hearts weren't a Rock & 
Roll group. Unfortunately, 
the music was racially de- 
fined. You had R&B performers 


like Lavern Baker, Jackie 
Wilson, The Hearts. Rock & 
Roll was a white attempt at 


being black,although it isn't 
that way now. 


Within this climate, Ivin 
Ballen released The Hearts' fi- 
nal Gotham recording, JUST SUP- 
POSE (Gotham 321). JUST SUPPOSE 
never matched the success of 
LONELY ROOM, As a matter of 
fact, the tune never got off the 
ground. Surprisingly, The Hearts 
had JUST SUPPOSE since the days 
of Kae Williams. Ms. Rita Sher- 
wood authored the song. Although 
never materializing, a supposed 
link existed between Ms. Sher- 
wood and Mr. Williams resulting 
in promotional benefits for JUST 
SUPPOSE, The "B" side, IT'S ME 
belonged to an obscure individu- 
al named Gilespie (from 35th and 
Fairmount). 

Sentiments were mixed concer- 
ning the treatment received from 


Zi. 
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Ballen and Gotham. Lee Andrews 


expressed trenchant vitupera- 
tions against the man. On the 
other hand, certain members of 


The Hearts felt otherwise. Curry 
explained: 


He didn't try to beat you. I 
mean to say he gave youa 
count that was in agreement 
with the royalty check. At 
least we got some record roy- 
alties from Gotham, more so 
than Rainbow. Also, Ivin 
wouldn't take much out for 
promotion. 


After six records,two labels, 
one disc jockey, coupled with 
marginal success, why did The 
Hearts persist in remaining to- 
gether? Much emphasis was placed 
on close,personal ties and their 
love of singing. Lee Andrews 
also pointed out another aspect 
of reality: 


No way existed of getting out 
of the ghetto. For us to 
have closed our minds to be- 
coming successful entertain- 
ers, might have meant forever 
being part of the surround- 
ings we did not like: poverty 


at its lowest level. Many 
blacks may not have chosen 
the arts if the business 
world was open to them. This 
was a magic carpet, along 
with prize fighting, of get- 
ting out of the muck 
FOOTNOTES 
1 Charlie Horner and Steve 
Applebaum, "The Castelles," Bim 


Bam Boom, 2:6(issue 12),p.26-29. 
2 For some interesting insights 
and facts dealing with black ra- 
dio, read Al Haas, "Black Radio 
Packs peso Appeal, "The Phila- 
Selphia Inguirer, November 24, 
1974, p. 1-G, 4-g. 

3 “The Dreams,another new Savoy 
group, consist of teenage young- 
sters from Philadelphia who sang 
together in school. Deejay Ramon 
Bruce of Philadelphia recommen- 
ded them to the label." in Bob 


Rolontz',"Rhythm & Blues Notes," 
Billboard, May 8, 1954, p. 33. 

4 Billboard gave it a 70, com- 
menting, "A tender ditty, it's 


sung with a good deal of warmth 
by the group. Lee Andrews' tenor 
carried the lead. Okay wax." 
Ironically, Billboard reviewed 
the record as Lee Andrews in- 
stead of Lee Andrews and The 
Hearts. 

5 Bob Rolontz, "Rhythm & Blues 
Notes," Billboard, May 29, 1954, 
p. 67. 

6 However, in 1954, three Phil- 


adelphia groups successfully 
made the local Philadelphia 
charts: 1) The Capris GOD ONLY 
KNOWS (Gotham), 2 The Angels 


WEDDING BELLS ARE RINGING IN MY 


EARS (Grand), and 3) The Cas- 
telles I'M A FOOL TO CARE 
(Grand). 

7 Billboard gave it a 73 with 


the comment, "A sincere moving 
vocal interpretation of the sen- 
timental oldie by Andrews and 
The Hearts." Rating SHOW ME THE 
MERENGUE 70, Billboard stated, 
"A frothy rhythm ditty is accor- 
ded a swingy group vocal treat- 
ment with a catchy beat." 

8 Jeff Beckman, "The Larks," 
Big Town Review, 1:3 (July-Aug- 
ust 1972), p. 34-39. 


END OF ART ONE 


(To Be Continued in Issue No. 2) 
ee Y 


By al Vance 
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Congratulations to Shirley (form- 
erly of Shirley & Lee) & Company 
for hitting the top of the 
charts with SHAME, SHAME, SHAME. 
Nice to see Ben E. King witha 
hit in SUPERNATURAL THING. It's 
been too long between hits for 
him. Five Satins just signed a 
new contract with Buddah Rec- 
ords. First release due out in 


(Cont'd. on p. 21) 
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we BROWN DOTS 
& re 4 TUNES 


By Marv Goldberg and 
Mike Redmond 


Rhythm and Blues music of the 
early and mid-1950's ranged over 
a complete spectrum of style - 
from the blues-and-gospel orien- 
tation of The Dominoes, Johnny 
Ace, The Clovers and Joe Turner 
to the pop-oriented sound of The 
4 Tunes and Roy Hamilton. 

The 4 Tunes were probably the 
leading vocal group exponents of 
the pop sound during the 1950's. 
Ironically, this was the decade 
when Rock and Roll was being ab- 
sorbed into the “Top 40" charts, 
ultimately to replace the pop 
stars of the earlier 50's. 

The 4 Tunes' origin can actu- 
ally be traced toa change of 
personnel in The Ink Spots in 
1944, The group, at that time, 
consisted of Bill Kenny (lead 
tenor), Ivory “Deek" Watson 
(tenor), Charlie Fuqua (baritone 
& guitar) and Herb Kenny (bass). 
Watson left due to a personality 
clash and was replaced by Billy 
Bowen. 

Deek then formed his own Ink 
Spots group consisting of him- 
self, Joe King (tenor), Pat Best 
(baritone) and Jimmy Gordon 
(bass). Although this group was 
short-lived, it actually started 
the proliferation of Ink Spots 
groups which has continued for 
three decades. Even in the mid- 
1970's,there are still countless 
“Ink Spots" groups appearing all 
over the Country and abroad. 

At this point we digress into 
the early career of Jimmie Nab- 
bie. Jim was graduated from 


Bethune-Cookman College in Day- 
tona Beach, Florida and wanted 
to be an operatic tenor. But in 


1939, blacks weren't being hired 
by The Metropolitan Opera, re- 


gardless of talent. Jim then 
turned to pop singing, forming 
The Orange Blossom Singers. The 
group broke up in 1941 when Jim- 
mie found himself army-bound. 

With his discharge in late 
1944, he started looking for a 
singing job. He auditioned for 
vocalist with Jimmy Lunceford's 
Orchestra, but Lunceford hired 
The Trenier Twins, Cliff and 
Claude. They had a novelty act 
wherein one would start singing, 
say “Excuse me" and walk off the 
stage. The other twin would im- 
mediately walk on from the oppo- 
site direction and take up where 
the first had left off. 

But Nabbie soon got a singing 
job which has resulted in a 
thirty-year career. A friend 
told him that Deek Watson was 
having trouble with Joe King af- 
ter only a few months. Jimmie 
auditioned and became a member 
of the group. 

The "Original" Ink Spots group 
meanwhile had gotten the courts 
to enjoin Deek from using the 
"Ink Spots" name. After some un- 
successful litigation, Deek was 
forced to change the group's 
name, but he chose a similar- 
sounding one - The Brown Dots. 
Even after Nabbie joined, they 
sometimes appeared as The Ink 
Spots. 

Soon after the name change 
The Brown Dots received an offer 
to record from Irvin Berman, ow- 
ner of Manor Records (of Newark, 
New Jersey). Their first three 
records have since become col- 
lectors' classics: Pat Best is 
featured on LET'S GIVE LOVE AN- 
OTHER CHANCE and JUST IN CASE 
YOU CHANGE YOUR MIND. Jimmie 
Nabbie was lead on FOR SENTIMEN- 
TAL REASONS which was written by 
Pat and Deek. Pat also played 
guitar on all the sessions. 

In the 1940's the competition 
wasn't as heavy in terms of the 
number of groups, but the quali- 
ty was substantial. The Brown 
Dots' competition included: The 
Mills Brothers, Ink Spots, 4 Va- 
gabonds, Cats and The Fiddle, 
Red Caps, Golden Gate Quartet, 


LEFT: The Original Brown Dots (1944): 
(TOP) Deek Watson, Jimmy Gordon 
(BOT) Pat Best (guitar), Joe King. 


MIDDLE: The Brown Dots (1946): 
Deek Watson, Pat Best, Jimmy 
Gordon, Jimmie Nabbie. 


BOTTOM: Is there a singer in the 
house? (Ca. 1949) 
(STANDING) Jimmie Nabbie, Danny 

Owens, Bill Kenny (lead of The Ink 

Spots), Jimmy Gordon, Herb Kenny 
(bass of The Ink Spots). 

(SEATED) Pat Best, Johnny Moore 
(of The Three Blazers), Savannah 
Churchill, Oscar Moore (Johnny's 
brother - of The King Cole Trio). 
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Charioteers and Delta Rhythm 
Boys. 

In 1948 there was another 
personality clash with Deek. 


Nabbie, Best and Gordon knew it 
wouldn't last much longer, so 
they went out and recruited a 


new fourth member without tell- 
ing Deek. He was tenor Danny 
Owens from Newark, who had prev- 
iously sung with The Coleman 
Brothers (Colemanaires). This 
was a spiritual group whose mem- 
bers were, in fact, brothers,ex- 
cept for Owens who happened to 
look like them. The Colemans had 
just started the Coleman label 
which was to have a hit with its 
very first release - I'LL ALWAYS 
BE IN LOVE WITH YOU by The Ray- 
O-Vacs. 

The new group called itself 
The Sentimentalists and cut some 
sides for Manor. Nabbie, Best 
and Gordon continued with Deek, 
however, not wanting to make the 
break until they felt that they 
could make it on their own. An 
example of this is WRAPPED UP IN 
A_DREAM which does not have Deek 
Watson and which was done right 
after The Brown Dots' session 
that produced IT'S A PITy TO SAY 
GOODNIGHT . When the parting 
came, in late 1948, Deek got an- 
other group together and record- 
ed the last few Manor Brown Dots 
sides. The Sentimentalists' 
Christmas records on Manor were 
done along with a choral group 
directed by Donald Heywood. How- 
ever the main group was The Sen- 
timentalists with Pat Best and 
Jimmie Nabbie doing the leads. 

Meanwhile, The Sentimentalists 
were having a problem: Tommy 
Dorsey had written them to 
please stop using the name since 
he owned it. Dorsey had had a 
vocal group called The Sentimen- 
talists, but since they had bro- 
ken up, Jimmie felt justified in 
using the name. However, Dorsey 
was nice about it, so the group 
changed its name. The only un- 
recorded material they had left 
consisted of a sparse four 
tunes - hence the "4 Tunes" were 


born. All “Sentimentalists" re- 
cordings were later re-issued as 
"The 4 Tunes". 

The 4 Tunes had a long asso- 
ciation with Savannah Churchill. 
Her musical origins were in gos- 
pel but she later switched to a 
jazz and blues vein. Jimmie Nab- 
bie thought she would make a 
better pop singer so The 4 Tunes 
teamed up with her and they re- 
corded more than two dozen tunes 
together. 

The polished style of The 4 
Tunes was the product of their 
training, experience, dedication 
and discipline. Their songs were 
carefully selected and arranged. 
Their first arranger was pianist 
Ralph Herman, who was the young- 
est member of Paul Whiteman's 
Orchestra. They also worked with 
Howard Biggs before he became 
associated with The Ravens (and 
several other groups). 

The 4 Tunes stayed with Manor 
until late 1949 and then 
switched over to RCA Victor for 
the next few years. The Arco 
label, a Manor subsidiary, con- 
tinued to put out 4 Tunes' rec- 
ords through 1950. Columbia 
purchased four masters from Man- 
or and released two records in 
1948. Kay-Ron did the same a- 
round 1954. 

In mid-1953 they once again 
changed labels, this time going 
to Jubilee, where they achieved 
their greatest popularity. Their 
first Jubilee recording, MARIE, 
hit the charts on November 14, 
1953 and reached number 18. 
Their second release, I UNDER- 
STAND JUST HOW YOU FEEL, was 
their biggest hit. It remained 
on the charts for almost four 
months and reached number 8. The 
flip side, SUGAR LUMP, was also 
very popular. They stayed with 
Jerry Blaine'’s label until 1957, 
being its second most prolific 
group - after The Orioles. 

In fact, with their output of 
more than 80 singles (counting 
The Brown Dots' material) the 
group is one of the most prolif- 
ic of all time - ahead of any 


R&B group, but behind some pop 
groups such as The Ink Spots and 
The Mills Brothers. Their final 
recordings were done around 1958 
for the Crosby label of Las Ve- 
gas, of which Jimmie Nabbie was 
part owner. 

In 1948 The 4 Tunes were on a 
television transmission on the 
Dumont TV Network. It wasn't an 
actual program in the modern 
format, but it did go out to 
anyone who owned a TV set. 

The group played the Black 
theater circuit and also many 
“White" clubs. When they were 
on a tour with Joni James, she 
asked Jimmie Nabbie to write a 
song for her. The result, YOU 
ARE MY LOVE, was her big hit of 
1955. 

In 1955 The 4 Tunes were 
booked into The Hacienda in Las 
Vegas on a handshake and stayed 
for 8 years. A fifth member was 
added as an instrumentalist: 
Smiley Hightower, guitar and 
bass. Also tenor Billy Wells was 
hired so that each of the other 
members could go on vacation on 
a rotating basis. 

The 4 Tunes broke up in 1963 
when Nabbie left to do a single 
act. This lasted until 1965 when 
he joined The Ink Spots - to 
come full circle. Pat Best and 
Jimmy Gordon formed a group 
called The Rainbeaus and Danny 
Owens later sang with The Silver 
Dollars. In 1970 The 4 Tunes 
re-formed: Pat Best, Jimmy Gor- 
don, Billy Wells and tenor Frank 
Dawes. They are still active in 
Las Vegas and on the West Coast. 

Today Jimmie Nabbie is still 
a member of The Ink Spots. This 
group, managed by Paul Kalet, is 
composed of Gregory Carroll (ten- 
or), King Drake (guitar) and 
Billy Byrd (bass and dancer ex- 
traordinaire) = 


TOP: The Four Tunes (1974): (TOP) Jimmy Gordon, Frank Dawes, Billy Wells (BOT) 
Pat Best. 

BOTTOM: Jimmie Nabbie's Ink Spots (1974): King Drake, Gregory Carroll, Jimmie Nabbie, 
Billy Byrd. 
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MANOR 
1005 


1009 
1015 


1016 
1017 
1026 
1027 
1032 
1040 
1041 
1044 
1057 
1075 
1163 


1166 
1170 
1171 
1179 


MANOR 
8002 


8003 
1046 
1047 
1049 


1050 
1076 


1077 
1083 
1087 
1093 
1116 
1123 
1129 
1131 
1141 


DISCOGRAPHY 


THE BROWN DOTS 


LET'S GIVE LOVE ANOTHER CHANCE (PB) /THIRTY-ONE MILES FOR A 
NICKEL (SUBWAY SERENADE) (DW) 1945 
FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS (JN) /YOU'RE HEAVEN SENT (JN) 
JUST IN CASE YOU CHANGE YOUR MIND(PB&DW)/YOU'RE A HEART- 
ACHE TO ME(PB&JN) 
THAT'S WHAT SHE GETS/ESCUCHAME 
Is If RIGHT (PB) /PATIENCE AND FORTITUDE . (DW&PB) 
SURRENDER(JN) /SATCHELMOUTH BABY (PB&DW) 
IF I CAN'T HAVE YOU/I'M LOVING YOU FOR YOU (PB) 
PLEASE GIVE A BROKEN HEART A BREAK(JN)/WELL NATCH(DW) 
RUMORS ARE FLYING (PB) /YOU TOOK ALL MY LOVE 
IT'S A PITY TO SAY GOODNIGHT (ALL) /FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS (JN) 
HOW CAN YOU SAY I DON'T CARE(JN)/LONG LEGGED LIZZIE (DW) 1948 
I DON'T KNOW FROM NOTHING BABY (PB) /SHOUT BROTHER SHOUT (DW) 
THAT'S WHAT SHE GETS/(WHY YOU NO KNOCK - BENNY DAVIS) 
LET'S GIVE LOVE ANOTHER CHANCE (PB) /JUST IN CASE YOU CHANGE 
YOUR MIND (PB) 


DEEK WATSON'S SECOND BROWN DOTS GROUP ON MANOR: 


AS THO' YOU DON'T KNOW/DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 

AT OUR FIREPLACE/BOW-WOW-WOW 

IF I COULD BE WITH YOU(WITH GWEN BELL) /AFTER AWHILE 
YOU BETTER THINK TWICE/MY BONNIE LIES OVER THE OCEAN 


THE 4 TUNES 


SILENT NIGHT (PB)/O COME ALL YE FAITHFUL(PB&JN) (AS SENTIMEN- 


TALISTS) LATE 1948 
AVE MARIA(JN)/WHITE CHRISTMAS (ALL) (AS SENTIMENTALISTS) 
I WANT TO BE LOVED(SC)/FOOLISHLY YOURS(SC) ™" 1948 


I'LL CLOSE MY EYES(JN)/SAVE ME A DREAM(JN) " 

I'D RATHER BE SAFE THAN SORRY(PB)/I'LL BE WAITING FOR 
YOU(AS SENTIMENTALISTS) 

TOO MANY TIMES/I'LL ALWAYS SAY I LOVE YOU(PB) 

DARLING YOU MAKE IT SO/(DU BIST MEIN WIENER TZATZKELLAH- 
MANOR ORCH.) 

WHERE IS MY LOVE(PB)/SOMETIME SOMEPLACE SOMEHOW (JN) 

WRAPPED UP IN A DREAM(PB)/I FOUND LOVE WHEN I FOUND YOU(JN) 

DREAMS/CHILLICOTHE, OHIO(VOCAL: BETTY HARRIS) 

Is IT TOO LATE(SC)/I UNDERSTAND (PB) 

TIME OUT FOR TEARS (SC) /ALL MY DREAMS 

TELL ME SO(SC)/LITTLE JANE(SC) 

I WANT TO CRY (SC) /SOMEDAY (PB) 

CONFESS (PB) /DON'T KNOW 

HOW CAN I MAKE YOU BELIEVE IN ME(JN)/DON'T YOU EVER MIND 


THE 4 TUNES (CONTINUED) 


1142 I'LL NEVER BELONG TO ANYONE ELSE(SC)/(TRY TO FORGET - S. 
CHURCHILL) 
a te IT'S RAINING DOWN IN SUNSHINE LANE(SC) /HOW COULD I KNOW(SC) 
1154 MY MUCHACHA (PB)/I'M GONNA RIDE TILLIE TONIGHT (ALL) 
1168 WOULD YOU HURT ME NOW(SC)/ALL OF ME(SC) 
1173 MISTER SUN(DO)/THE SHEIK OF ARABY (PB) 1949 
1180 DON'T TRY TO EXPLAIN (SC)/SAVANNAH SINGS THE BLUES (SC) 
1E95 SOMEDAY (PB) /KAREN LYNN (PB) 
ARCO (MANOR SUBSIDIARY) 
1202 I'LL NEVER BE FREE(SC)/(GET YOURSELF ANOTHER GUY - S. 
CHURCHILL) 
1220 I WANT TO CRY(SC)/(MY BABY-KIN - S, CHURCHILL) 10/49 
1222 DADDY DADDY (SC) / (WHY WAS I BORN - S. CHURCHILL) 
1229 DON'T TRY TO EXPLAIN(SC)/SAVANNAH SINGS THE BLUES (SC) 
1236 DON'T CRY DARLING (SC)/(DON'T TAKE YOUR LOVE FROM ME — S. 
CHURCHILL) 
1246 YOU'RE MY LOVE(JN)/DON'T BLAME MY DREAMS 4/50 
1253 I WANT TO BE LOVED (SC)/FOOLISHLY YOURS (SC) 
1257 TIME OUT FOR TEARS (SC)/ALL MY DREAMS 
1259 THE DEVIL SAT DOWN AND CRIED(SC)/CAN ANYONE EXPLAIN (SC) 
COLUMBIA (PURCHASED FROM MANOR) 
30145 (I WONDER)WHERE IS MY LOVE(PB)/TAKE MY LONELY HEART (JN) 1948 
30146 THE BEST OF FRIENDS(SC)/THE THINGS YOU DO TO ME(SC) 1948 
RCA VICTOR 
50-0008 CARELESS LOVE(DO) /YOU'RE HEARTLESS (DO) 1949 
50-0016 I'M THE GUY(DO)/MY LAST AFFAIR 1949 
50-0042 LONESOME ROAD(DO)/I'M JUST A FOOL IN LOVE(PB) 3/50 
50-0072 AM I BLUE(PB)/THERE GOES MY HEART (DO) 1950 
50-0085 OLD FASHIONED LOVE/KENTUCKY BABE (ALL) 1950 
50-0131 MAY THAT DAY NEVER COME/CARRY ME BACK TO THE LONE 
PRAIRIE (PB) 6/51 
47-3149 OLD BOJANGLES' GONE/I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE (WITH 
JUANITA HALL) 
47-3881 DO I WORRY (PB)/SAY WHEN 1950 
47-3967 COOL WATER(PB)/HOW CAN YOU SAY THAT I DON'T CARE(JN) 1950 
47-4102 WISHING YOU WERE HERE TONIGHT/THE LAST ROUND-UP (PB) 1951 
47-4241 I MARRIED AN ANGEL(ALL)/THE PRISONER'S SONG(PB) 1951 
47-4280 (IT'S NO) SIN(SC)/I DON'T BELIEVE IN TOMORROW (SC) 1951 
4 TUNES NOT CREDITED ON LABEL 
47-4305 EARLY IN THE MORNING (ALL) /MY BUDDY (PB) 10/51 
47-4427 I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS(ALL)/TELL ME WHY (JN) 12/51 
47-4489 THE GREATEST SONG I EVER HEARD(JN)/COME WHAT MAY (PB) 1/52 
47-4663 CAN I SAY ANYMORE/I WONDER (PB) 4/52 
47-4828 THEY DON'T UNDERSTAND (PB)/WHY DO YOU DO THIS TO ME 6/52 
47-4968 LET'S GIVE LOVE ANOTHER CHANCE(PB)/I DON'T WANT TO SET 
THE WORLD ON FIRE (PB) 10/52 
47-5532 WATER BOY(JG)/DON'T GET AROUND MUCH ANYMORE (PB) 11/53 
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THE 4 TUNES. (CONTINUED) 


KAY-RON (MANOR MASTERS - DIFFERENT TAKES) 


1000 SAVANNAH SINGS THE BLUES(SC)/I WANT TO BE LOVED (SC) 1954 
1005 JUST IN CASE YOU CHANGE YOUR MIND(PB&DW)/I UNDERSTAND (PB) 1954 
JUBILEE 
5128 MARIE (JN)/I GAMBLED WITH LOVE (JN) 11/53 
5132 I UNDERSTAND JUST HOW YOU FEEL(PB)/SUGAR LUMP (PB) 2/54 
5135 MY WILD IRISH ROSE (DO&JN) /DO-DO-DO-DO-DO-DO-DO IT AGAIN 

(ALL) 3/54 
5152 THE GREATEST FEELING IN THE WORLD (JN) /LONESOME 7/54 
5165 L'AMOUR TOUJOURS L'AMOUR(DOSJN) /DON'T CRY DARLING (ALL) 10/54 
5174 LET ME GO LOVER(JN)/I SOLD MY HEART TO THE JUNKMAN (PB) 1/55 
5183 I HOPE/I CLOSE MY EYES (JN) 2/55 
5200 TIME OUT FOR TEARS/TIRED OF WAITING 7/55 
5212 BROOKLYN BRIDGE(PB)/THREE LITTLE CHICKENS (JN) 8/55 
5218 AT THE STEAMBOAT RIVER BALL(JN)/YOU ARE MY LOVE (JN) 9/55 
5232 OUR LOVE(DO)/ROCK'N' ROLL CALL (JN) 1/56 
5239 I GOTTA GO(ALL) /HOLD ME CLOSER (DO) 1956 
5245 DANCING WITH TEARS IN MY EYES(PB)/FAR AWAY PLACES (PB) 1956 
5255 THE BALLAD OF JAMES DEAN (JN)/JAPANESE FAREWELL SONG 

(SAYONARA) (DO) 

5276 A LITTLE ON THE LONELY SIDE(JN) /COOL WATER (PB) 1957 


CROSBY (A LAS VEGAS LABEL) 


3 
4 


NEVER LOOK DOWN(JN)/DON'T YOU RUN AWAY (JN) Ca-1958 
TWINKLE EYES (JN) /STARVED FOR LOVE (JN) 


NOTES ON THE RECORDINGS 


Leads: PB=Pat Best, DW=Deek Watson, JN=Jimmie Nabbie, DO=Danny 
Owens, JG=Jimmy Gordon, SC=Savannah Churchill. 

Manor 1046, 1047 and 1049 were originally issued as The Sentimen- 

talists and re-issued as The 4 Tunes. 

RCA 47-4448 IN SPITE OF EVERYTHING YOU DO/DON'T GRIEVE, DON'T SOR- 

ROW, DON'T CRY features Savannah Churchill with a group. They are 

probably Gene Stridel & The Striders. 

Note that one of the "4 Tunes" releases on Kay-Ron is actually by 

The Brown Dots (JUST IN CASE YOU CHANGE YOUR MIND). 

THE BALLAD OF JAMES DEAN was written the day he died and was ready 

for The 4 Tunes to record the very next day in an effort on the 

part of the company to cash in on Dean's death. 
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YESTERDAY'S MEMORIES, P.O. Box 
1825, FDR Station, New York, New 
York 10022. 


available mid-March; SASE to 
Frost, 151 Davis Court, San An- 
tonio, Texas 78209. 


LS GROUPS 
ARMD of 


By Bill Barnes 


(Most of us would consider our- 
selves lucky to see the remnants 
of a once-favorite group ata 
revival show, a very few can re- 
member seeing the original 
groups in their hey-day, only a 
handful are privileged to meet 
and interview group members. 
Bill Barnes is different; he ac- 
tually knew many of the groups 
when they were famous. In a con- 
tinuing series of articles, Bill 
will share his experiences with 
us.) 


A WEEK WITH THE FIVE KEYS 


The year was 1955 - about 
mid-July. Having left home, I 
got my Own apartment a block a- 
way from Weeks' Tavern, the Ap- 
ollo Theater of Atlantic City. 
After working all day fixing up 
the place I was beat. Calling it 


aday I hit the sack for some 
much-needed sleep. All of a 
sudden - Thump! Thump! Thump! 


Hey, what's going on? 

Now somebody has turned on 
the record player in the den. 
This is going too damn far. I'm 
thinking all kinds of things as 
I rush down to the den. There 
are two guys on the couch, three 
looking around the room,and here 
comes another in the door with 
some more bags. 

We're looking at each other 
when I see the name Five Keys on 
the bags! When I took the apart- 
ment the landlady forgot to tell 
me that The Keys stayed there 
when they were in town. 


I made a pot of coffee and 
fixed something to eat and let 
me tell you, baby, those guys 


could eat! Rudy West and Raymond 
Loper were more on the quiet 
side, but very nice. Just about 
every group had a clown: Alex 


Sharp of The Orioles, "Money" of 
The Swallows, Deek Watson of The 
Ink Spots. The Keys had two! 
Ripley Ingram and Maryland 
Pierce. Those two were forever 
giving Bernie West hell about 
one thing or another, but it was 
all in fun. The valet for the 
group was also crazy;I only knew 
him as "B.C." 

To give you an idea of some 
of the things these nuts would 
do: Rip would act like the road 
runner; he'd run down the 
stairs, stop in the living room, 
let out a "beep beep" and run 
out the door. Maryland would 
look at me, make little circle 
motions with his finger and say 
a few words that can't go into 
this article. Then there was the 
time this ugly chick was in the 
club trying to make Rip and 
Maryland. They in turn were try- 
ing to palm her off on Bernie. 

All too soon the week came to 
an end. I saw their last show 
and it was great. The guys wan- 
ted to give me some money for 
the food, but hell, it was no 
big thing. I did take a bottle 
of good V.O. from them though. 

Now as I think back to that 
time and the fun we had, I can 
truly say it was great to spend 
A WEEK WITH THE FIVE KEYS@ 


(Bits...cont'd. from p.J2) 

April. Gary (U.S.) Bonds has a 
new record out on Prodigal. Jive 
Five (Jyve Fyve?) now recording 
for Chess under the name Shadow. 
Isn't it sad when an "old" group 
has to have a “new” name these 
days? Good luck to Earl Lewis 
and his new group of Channels 
(formerly The Heartspinners). 
Interesting new album out for 
Shirley (of The Shirelles). All 
oldies with the original groups 
doing background to her lead. 
Best cut: IN THE STILL OF THE 
NIGHT with The Five Satins - on 
Prodigal Records. Tony Middle- 
ton's latest on the Cotton 
label - ROTO ROOTA GRIND. 
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TELS DOO = WAL SOUMD 


BLACK POP GROUPS OF THE 1950's 


By Mike Redmond and 
Marv Goldberg 


An often overlooked aspect of 
the black vocal group style dur- 


ing the 1950's is the "pop" 
sound. Some Rhythm and Blues 
collectors have explored one of 


the roots of 1950's R&B:the pop- 
blues groups of the 1940's and 
their more direct descendents, 
the pop groups of the 1950's. 
But a full appreciation of black 
pop groups and the pop style has 
been somewhat obscured by col- 
lector concentration on Rhythm 
and Blues. A closer examination, 
however, reveals a relationship 
between R&B and pop - and some 
excellent pop material. 

This article will define the 
pop sound as distinguished from 
R&B and survey the work of the 
major pop groups, as a framework 
for an appreciation of the 
style. 

The pop vocal group sound can 
obviously be demonstrated by 
white artists such as The Ames 
Brothers, Four Aces, Four Lads, 
Hilltoppers and others during 
the earlier 1950's. The style 
can be defined by specific char- 
acteristics: the group singing 
the entire song in unison, or 
group members singing the chorus 
or phrase lines behind the lead. 
Or, in a variation, the group 
members singing a smooth, almost 
subdued blend of harmony without 
distinctive tenor to bass parts. 
In this format, the group pro- 
vides a showcase for the lead 
and remains unobtrusively in the 
background. The material is pre- 
sented ina cool - almost de- 
tached manner, and the subject 
matter is usually non-controver- 
sial in nature avoiding such 
topics as drinking, crime and 
associated societal problems,and 
overt sexuality. 


In contrast, the R&B style 
employs a prominant,often intri- 
cate, background harmony pattern 
with distinguishable tenor and 
bass parts. The material is 
presented with an emotionally- 
charged reading reflecting the 
influence of gospel and blues 
music. The lyrical content of 
R&B songs is usually more repre- 
sentative of black cultural pat- 
terns of the period. Generally, 
there are more variations in 
presentation and a greater ten- 
dency toward experimentation in 
R&B music - as opposed to the 
more stylized pop form. 

The pop and R&B groups shared 
a common bond in terms of the 
importance of the voice relative 
to instrumental accompaniment. 
During the 1940's, the groups 
demonstrated a smooth, almost 
subtle vocal background with 
little more than a rhythm sec- 


tion. Quite often members pro- 
vided guitar and bass fiddle 
support. Certain groups dis- 


played their virtuosity by emu- 
lating musical instruments. For 
example, The Mills Brothers and 
The Four Vagabonds could espec- 
ially imitate brass instruments. 

During the developmental per- 
iod of the R&B sound - through 
the mid-1950's -background vocal 


harmony supported minimal in- 
strumentation. To some extent, 
the group replaced a band; of 


course most of the young groups 
developed their sound without 
instrumental accompaniment. This 
is why a capella - from The Nut- 
megs to The Persuasions - can be 
such a successful art form. 

As the decade of the 50's 
progressed, a greater number and 
variety of musical instruments 
supplemented the basic rhythm 
section and saxophone. By the 
late 1950's,in both pop and R&B, 
the band played a co-equal role 
to the vocalists in many record- 


ings. 
Background 

The black pop group style of 
the 1950's actually developed 
over a period of three decades 
going back to the formation of 
The Mills Brothers in the 
1920's. The sound was further 
developed during the 1940's by 
groups such as The Ink Spots, 
Basin Street Boys, Golden Gate 
Quartet, Deep River Boys, Delta 


Rhythm Boys, Charioteers, Five 
Red Caps, and others. 

The vocal group was quite 
popular during the 1940's. Dur- 


ing the earlier part of the 
decade some big bands had their 
own groups such as Tommy Dor- 
sey's Pied Pipers and Sentimen- 
talists. By the mid-to-later 
40's many white groups began to 
emerge in their own right, in- 
cluding: The Andrew Sisters,Pied 
Pipers, Merry Macs, and The 
Modernaires. The Ink Spots and 
Mills Brothers were consistently 
popular during this same period, 
with many hit records. 

The Ravens, who formed in the 
mid-1940's, are considered by 
many to be the "granddaddy" of 
Rhythm and Blues groups. How- 
ever, during the forties they 
generally sang in a pop vein - 
and, in fact, were considered by 
their contemporaries to be pop 
singers. 

By the end of the decade, The 
Ames Brothers were establishing 
the model to be emulated by 
white groups of the early 1950's 
such as The Four Aces, Four Lads 
and Gaylords. Curiously, The 
Ames Brothers had previously 
backed up a black artist, Thelma 
Carpenter,on the National label. 

The black pop group of the 
1950's presented a sound which 
represented the cumulative in- 
fluence of the successful black 
and white groups of the 1940's 
and early 1950's. Following is 
a discussion of some of the key 
groups which presented a "pop" 
sound and their material. 


The Early Fifties 


The Larks were one of the 
first transitional groups which 
bridge pop and Rhythm and Blues. 
They were signed by Apollo Rec- 
ords and it was advertised that 
they would sing pop and gospel 
tunes. Their first recordings 
were gospel songs as The South- 
ern Harmonaires. But they then 
launched their pop career, as 
The Five Larks,with the decided- 
ly pop-oriented MY HEART CRIES 
FOR YOU and COFFEE, CIGARETTES 
AND TEARS (Apollo 1177). In 
fact, MY HEART CRIES FOR YOU was 
a cover version of the Guy 
Mitchell hit of late 1950. The 
Larks subsequently modified 
their style to a transitional 
pop/R&B presentation which pro- 
vided a perfect framework for 
the superb lead voice of Gene 
Mumford. However, the background 
harmony of the group does not 
reflect the intensity and blues/ 
gospel influence which was emer- 
ging in contemporaries such as 
The Dominoes and Clovers. 

The Five Keys on Aladdin can 
not be considered a pop group, 
but they relied heavily on pop 
standards such as: RED SAILS IN 
THE SUNSET, BE ANYTHING, SOMEDAY 
SWEETHEART, YES SIR, THAT'S MY 
BABY, I HADN'T ANYONE TIL YOU, 
etc. They gave these songs a 
polished R&B rendering. However, 
when The Five Keys moved over to 
the Capitol label they eventual- 
ly approached a more "pop-ish" 
style, with strings and a choir 
supplementing the group. In 
fact, they had always wanted to 
sing in a "big band" style. "The 
Five Keys On Stage" (Capitol LP 
T 828) represents a showcase for 
the group in a pop vein; most 
cuts were replete with: a big 
band, violins, a muted trumpet, 
a female choir, and some pop- 
standards as material. 

The Heartbreakers on RCA Vic- 
tor presented a curious combina- 


tion of deep Rhythm and Blues 
and a_ pop-like quality. Their 
first record on RCA Victor, 
WANDA (RCA Victor 4327) is dif- 
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ficult to classify, but had an 
aura of the big production num- 
bers which were common in pop 
records of the earlier 50's. WHY 
DON'T I (RCA Victor 4662) has 
some elements of a pop recording 
which could be explained by an 
RCA production. 

Sonny Til's Orioles group in 
1955, who were formerly The 
Regals, were greatly influenced 
by The Hi-Lo's (according to 
Sonny). Although The Regals' 
emulation of The Hi-Lo's was 
restricted by the R&B-oriented 
producers of Aladdin and Atlan- 
tic; their pop/jazz styling 
nonetheless was in evidence on 
their two earlier recordings. 
The "modern" harmony style of 
The Regals was more apparent 
when they became The Orioles on 
Vee Jay, particularly on FOR ALL 
WE KNOW (Vee Jay 228), and SUGAR 
GIRL (Vee Jay 244). 

One of the singular, most 
impressive pop recordings of the 
mid-1950's was DEAR LITTLE ONE, 
the flip of RAY PEARL, by The 
Jivers (Aladdin 3347). RAY PEARL 


in itself represented a unique 
styling, but DEAR LITTLE ONE 
demonstrates how superb the pop 


sound could be; the lead sounds 
curiously like the "crooner" 
type of the 1940's,and the group 
chants phrase lines in unison. 
Perhaps the classic black pop 
vocal group of the 1950's was 
The Four Tunes. Their complete 
story has been told elsewhere in 
this issue; suffice it to say 


that their excellence and con- 
sistency made them one of the 
premiere groups of the decade. 


They are probably the "purest" 
of the black pop groups. 

Another outstanding "pop" 
group of the early to mid-1950's 
was The Four Knights. The group 
appeared on Red Skelton's and 
Arthur Godfrey's radio programs 


in the late-1940's and early 
1950's. They recorded for Capi- 
tol Records where their first 
hit was (IT'S NO) SIN (Capitol 


1806), The Four Aces' tune which 


was also covered by The Four 
Buddies (Savoy 817),and The Four 
Tunes backing up Savannah Chur- 
chill (RCA Victor 4280). The 
Four Knights had a string of 
successful records on Capitol 
including their cover of Don 
Howard's OH HAPPY DAY (Capitol 
2315), and the smash I GET SO 
LONELY (Capitol 2654) in early 
1954. They also did some excel- 
lent back-up work for Nat "King" 
Cole. The Four Knights usually 
retained the pop style but in 
many of their records they pre- 
sent a smooth background harmony 


pattern - especially in their 
earlier recordings. 
There was some interaction 


between the R&B and pop forms,as 
evidenced by particular R&B 
songs which had typical pop 
“riffs. Three prominent exam- 
ples are YOU ARE MY ONLY LOVE by 
The Cardinals (Atlantic 995) 
with a "do do-do do-do do" back- 
ground behind the bass on the 
first bridge; MY PRAYER TONIGHT 
by The Checkers (King 4596), and 
I'M A FOOL TO CARE by The Cas- 
telles (Grand 114) - both of 
which feature the same pop riff. 
All three recordings are dis- 
tinctly in the R&B genre but 
have pop elements. 

Other pop groups of the ear- 
lier to mid-1950's include The 
Dreamers on Mercury, Warren 
Suttles' attempt to form a pop 
group after he left The Ravens; 
The Billy Williams Quartet which 
was highly successful throughout 
the decade; and two groups which 
combined elements of pop and 
R&B: The Shadows on Lee and The 
Blenders on Decca and MGM. 

The Later Fifties 

In the later 
Sophmores on Dawn presented a 
pop-oriented sound with stan- 
dards such as EVERYNIGHT ABOUT 
THIS TIME (Dawn 216);LINDA (Dawn 
218); and I LEFT MY SUGAR STAND- 
ING IN THE RAIN (Dawn 223). 

Recordings by The Platters 
during this period represented a 
marked departure from the Feder- 
(Cont'd. on p. 26) 


1950's, The 
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THE DREAMERS ON ROLLIN' 


By Louis Silvani, 
embellished by Mark Zucker 


For the past decade, people 
who have heard the famous MELBA 
b/w NO MAN IS AN ISLAND by The 
Dreamers on the Rollin' label 
(Rollin' 1001) have wondered: is 
the record an original, a boot, 
or what? For the sake of his- 
tory, I now announce the facts. 

In 1961 the first known orig- 
inal copy of the record turned 
up and got shuffled around from 
one collector to another in 
those now-legendary, early days 
of collecting in New York. To 
Sam Wood goes the credit for the 
discovery; from Sam it passed 
into the hands of John Meadows 
(a rich collector last seen wor- 
king with Berry Gordy before Mo- 
town's big success) ; and from 
Johnny Meadows the record en- 
tered my own collection, where 
it remained for a number of 
years. Only one or two other or- 
iginals have ever shown up, and 
even my copy is now in the pos- 
session of Val Shively. 

The history of the record is 
complicated, but the story seems 
to be as follows. Both cuts were 
done at a session for Philadel- 
phia's Grand Record Co.,probably 
around 1954 when Grand put out 
its only release by The Dream- 
ers: TEARS IN MY EYES b/w 535 
(Grand 131). Grand never issued 
the sides, which somehow ended 
up in the hands of a black rec- 
ord store owner in Philadelphia, 


who released themon his own 
Rollin' label some time in the 
late 50's. No 78's on Rollin' 
have ever been seen, but one 
other 45 exists: NIGHT TRAIN, 
by the Billy Lane Quartet, an 
instrumental with a 1957-ish 
sound; NIGHT TRAIN is on a pink 
label; MELBA/NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 
is turquoise. 

Things began to happen around 
1963-64 when the black record 
store owner was discovered in 
Philadelphia, and he still had 
the original stampers and tur- 
quoise Rollin' labels. These he 
relinquished to Jarrett Wein- 
stein (who was beginning his 
Lost Nite label at the time) and 
Eddie Gries (of Relic Rack). 
Using the original stampers and 
labels, Weinstein and Gries 
pressed around 200 copies on old 
wax with the same texture as the 
original, and these 200-odd "or- 
iginal re-issues"are the records 
that are around today. A number 
of people gave a lot of blood 
for a copy of the record in 
those days,before the difference 
between the re-pressings and the 
only known original became 
clear. One episode was among the 
first occasions to give record 
collecting a bad name. What hap- 
pened was,Big Harvey walked into 
Relic Rack one day and bought 
the re-issue for a phenomenal 
price. Later, when the true 
story came out, Harvey was given 
fifteen extra copies to make it 
up to him - it was on these fif- 
teen copies that some guys got 
burned pretty badly. But all 
that is in the past, and if you 
are one of the approximately 200 
people who now own the "original 
re-issue", you should consider 
yourself lucky. Except for being 
pressed in 1963-64 instead of 
the late 50's, the re-issue is 
really an original;no bootlegger 
would or could get the stampers, 
the labels, and the old wax to 
turn out a true duplicate today. 

Both sides of the record are 
among the greatest pieces of wax 
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made on our Earth. The falsetto 
work on MELBA is incredible and 
the blend of voices is unique. 
On NO MAN IS AN ISLAND the tempo 
changes in the bridge, while 
bongo and horn come out of no- 
where to accompany the baritone, 
whose voice contrasts with the 
piercing tenor of the first 
lead. Towards the end of the 
side the group breaks into fal- 
setto harmony, with the back- 
ground tenor climbing over the 
tenor lead to create another 
unique effect. These are true 
classics of the Philadelphia 
street sound, as it's sometimes 
called-groups like The Castelles 
and The Buccaneers; songs like 
MY LOST LOVE by The Revels Quar- 
tette and GOD ONLY KNOWS by The 
Capris; labels like Grand and 
Gotham. 

Some questions still remain 
unanswered. Above all, why did- 
n't Grand issue the record in 
the first place, and how was it 
acquired by the man who issued 
it on Rollin'? Perhaps other 
premium originals are still a- 
round somewhere, but if you ever 
have a chance to , pick up the 

“original re-issue, don't pass 


it uP - you'll probably never 
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(Pop - cont'd. from p. 24) 

al recordings and their earlier 
Mercury material. With TWILIGHT 
TIME in 1958 (Mercury 71289), a 
fully orchestrated production 
complete with violins, the group 
was relegated to a secondary 
role. Only Tony Williams' power- 
ful lead prevented the music 
from becoming predominant. The 
Platters continued on performing 
some excellent pop-oriented ma- 
terial, with the R&B influence 
only a memory. 

By 1957, The Dominoes were 
recording pop classics such as 
STAR DUST (Liberty 55071) and 
DEEP PURPLE (Liberty 55099). The 
group went through an interes- 
ting transformation during the 
1950's: from a superb R&B group 
featuring Clyde McPhatter as 
lead, to a more pop-oriented 
group with Jackie Wilson, toa 
top-flight pop group featuring 
Gene Mumford. The group under- 
went an interesting and somewhat 
unusual evolution of style dur- 
ing the decade. 

By the early 1960's,the vocal 
group style was undergoing fur- 
ther change with the emergence 
of the soul sound. The black 
pop sound, begun by The Mills 
Brothers in the 1920's,was swept 
away by the current of change 
which was the hallmark of the 
1960's@ 


WANTED: $50.00 cash offered for 
photo of Marquees on Grand. Also 
cash or records traded for group 
photos of the late 1940-1960 
era. Arthur Berlowitz, 801-14 
Tilden Street, Bronx,N.Y. 10467. 
WANTED: Sonny Til/Orioles = 
photos, theater programs, sheet 
music (IT'S TOO SOON TO KNOW, 
DON'T GO TO STRANGERS) ; script 
label and later red plastic 
45's. Yesterday's Memories,P.0O. 
Box 1825, FDR Station, New York, 
New York 10022. 


by Tee Gaondyse 


“MAKING TRACKS" by Charlie Gil- 
lett. Published in the USA by 


E.P. Dutton & Co., 1974. 305 
pages, paperbound, $5.95. 


I got a pretty nice acknow- 
ledgement from Charlie Gillett 
in "Making Tracks". That means 
I contributed something to the 
book, right? Wrong. Nor does it 
mean that I LIKE the book. Oh,I 
certainly tried to contribute to 
the book. I sent reams of infor- 
mation from my files to Charlie 
in the two years preceeding the 
book's publication. How nice it 
would have been to see some of 
that material actually USED! 

Don't get me wrong, I enjoyed 
reading the book almost as much 
as I enjoy reading any of the 
other 3.5 books I read every 
week. But, this is about ATLAN- 
TIC, man - it should have been 
the event of my lifetime! 0.K., 
let me lay it on the line. As a 
mildly entertaining collection 
of anecdotes about the big brass 
of the recording business, it 
can't be faulted. "Making 
Tracks" is bound to be interest- 
ing to the majority of outsiders 


like you and I, with our noses 
flattened against the studio 
window, watching those god-like 


creatures 
ers doing 
side. 


called record produc- 

mysterious things in- 
But even taken as only 
that, I sometimes had the im- 
pression that the people who 
told Charlie those things were, 
once in a while,pulling his leg. 
Too many of the related inci- 
dents loom somewhat larger than 
life. 

Most sympathetically drawn of 
the cast of characters is Jerry 
Wexler. This dynamo of a man 
joined Atlantic after the com- 
pany had been around for six 
years and was doing quite well, 


thank you. Instead of being con- 
tent to report Wexler's many 
real contributions, Charlie in- 
timates that Wexler's appearance 
at Atlantic and the subsequent 
boom in the label's fortunes due 
to the rise of Rock & Roll was 
anything but coincidental. On 
this, I beg to differ. The ac- 
ceptance of the "Atlantic sound" 
by the white teen-aged record 
buyer and its ascent into the 
heady heights of "Pop" respecta- 
bility was not due to any mystic 
tempering of the R&B sound into 
something new and unique. Rather 
it was due to the public's ac- 
ceptance, finally, of a sound 
that had been around since the 
late 1940's. And it wasn't just 
Atlantic that benefited - all 
R&B indies shared alike in this 
bonanza, Chess, King, Specialty, 
Apollo, Veejay. Further proof if 
needed are the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances that followed when 
Atlantic TRIED very hard to re- 
main a "Pop" label in the later 
1950's, with disastrous results. 
Charlie reports this period in 
detail but fails to draw the ob- 
vious conclusions. 

Wexler is hardly a braggart, 
and candidly admits that he made 
a few mistakes during this per- 
iod but Charlie courageously re- 
fuses to dwell upon them. He 
does not,however,leap so quickly 
in defense of Herb Abramson. 

As co-founder of the company 
and the only experienced record 
producer the company had in its 
early years, Abramson is curi- 
ously given short shrift. Com- 
pletely ignored is his underly- 
ing philosophy and plan for At- 
lantic. Yet, any serious col- 
lector of Atlantic Records knows 
that the label was greatly dif- 
ferent from all other R&B indies 
in the beginning and can detect 
the influence of Abramson in ev- 
erything the company was in its 
first six years and everything 
it became later. “Making Tracks" 
does not mention the innovative 
“This Is My Beloved" set, the 
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issuance of which meant a great 
deal to the year-old company and 
caused the rest of the industry 
to sit up and take notice. Here 
was an upstart "race" label put- 
ting out a spoken-word set of 
poems by a man who was the Rod 
McKuen of his day, read by a fa- 
mous stage actor and with an or- 
iginal score by Vernon Duke. 

The major labels were also 
confronted head-on by excursions 
into the realms of Kiddie,novel- 
ty, classical, hillbilly and 
gospel. Diversity was not Ab- 
ramson's sole aim, either. Every 


effort was expended to make 
these records the finest of 
their kind. Eclectic is the 
word. 


Yet, Charlie has Herb return- 
ing from the service to find his 
desk at Atlantic moved out of 
the office and down the hall and 
his credentials as a record pro- 
ducer in question. Abramson has 
to "prove himself" in the face 
of the unprecedented success the 
company enjoyed in his absence. 
We are expected to believe that 
Herb was not very successful in 
“proving himself" and soon opted 
out of the company he had found- 
ed. This is alla very neat 
package, but it fairly reeks of 
Office Politics. Maybe they 
don't play that game in England. 

If, as the book hints, Herb 
was not a very good record pro- 
ducer, then who the hell kept 
the business going the first six 
years? The only other person a- 
round was Ahmet Ertegun. Char- 
lie doesn't really have too much 
to say about him, either, except 
when he wants to reinforce the 
picture he has of Ahmet as a bon 
vivant and playboy type. Strange 
indeed how this fun-loving 
prankster and his partner the 
mediocre record producer could 
have made such a strong showing. 
The reader is left with no hint 
as to who kept cranking out all 
those great records. Maybe it 
was the janitor? 

After all, in the first six 
years, Atlantic issued more than 


150 records in the main R&B ser- 
ies alone and many of them were 
good-sized hits. Don't look for 
million-sellers, an impossible 
feat in those days of limited 
distribution - but hits accord- 
ing to any other definition of 
the term when applied to R&B. 


Looking at the Billboard charts 
of that era won't do you a bit 
of good in spotting R&B hits 
either, as a simple comparison 
between those charts and the 


vast numbers of truly classic 
R&B records that never appeared 
on them will show you. And I 
guess that because of Charlie's 
limited exposure to the Atlantic 
records of that era and his ad- 
mitted distaste for the early 
R&B sound, just scanning the 
catalog wouldn't help him much 
either. 

He'll just have to take my 
word for it, the records by Joe 
Morris, Delta Rhythm Boys, Stick 
McGhee, Frank Culley, Jimmy Lew- 
is, Joe Turner, Laurie Tate, 
Billy Mitchell, Roy Byrd, Willis 
Jackson, Clovers, Cardinals, and 
Diamonds are great R&B and great 
R&B sold well in those days. 
(Not to forget, a common failing 
with "rock journalists",the Ruth 
Brown hits previous to"Teardrops 
From My Eyes" - namely "So Long" 
and the two-part "I'll Get Along 
Somehow".) If this isn't enough, 
I'll even throw in a couple of 
artists familiar even to "rock 
journalists" - both Ray Charles 
and Lavern Baker came to the la- 
bel in those days so lightly 
treated in the book. 

Charlie had the opportunity 
to do what no one else has ever 
done. He confronted Jerry Wex- 
ler, Herb Abramson, Ahmet Erte- 
gun, even engineer Tom Dowd, and 
all he came away with was a bag 
full of anecdotes. He fails to 
present a cohesive picture of 
how the label survived when doz- 
ens of others didn't. He fails 
to answer the big “Why" of the 
Atlantic sound. The result of 
all those months and years of 
work is a “gee-whiz" book of no 


interest to the professionals in 
the record industry or to seri- 
ous record collectors and re- 
searchers. These groups thus 
disposed of, I honestly can't 
imagine WHO the book was intend- 
ed to reach. Even the casual 
“rock fan" won't learn much as 
the many great artists who con- 
tributed to the success of the 
label are dragged down to the 
anecdotal level and only scant 
biographical information is pre- 
sented. 


As a devoted student of the 
history of Atlantic Records I 
can only say, save your money, 


buy some early Atlantics and you 
will learn more about the label 
than this book can tell you. 
And, the various collector's ma- 
gazines will continue to tell 
the story of Atlantic and its 
artists in the scholarly fashion 
the subject deserves. 

"Making Tracks" was to have 
been the definitive history of 
Atlantic Records. It has fallen 
far short of this goal and of- 
fers little of value to the col- 
lector. The history of Atlantic 
has yet to be writtenm 
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ADVANCE NOTICE 


The Complete Atlantic Master 

Book #1. Available soon. 
Edited and Annotated by 

Peter Grendysa. 

Master #, title, artist, 

studio, recording date and 

record # for all Atlantic 

masters from #51 to #1006. 


Covers the period November 
1947 to January 1953,including 
unissued material. 

46 pages, paper bound with 
stiff cover. 


Pre-publication price - $2.95. 
Price after March 31, 1975 - 
$3.50. 


Order directly from: 
PETER GRENDYSA 
1000 South 108th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53214 
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Che Way It Was 


Each issue we will present a 
column, written by one of the 
singers who made the music, giv- 
ing us some behind-the-scenes 
insight into the history of R&B. 
These will be personal reminis- 
cences which will take us down 
paths not normally travelled in 
most articles dealing with the 
history of any one group. 

Our first column is written 
by Sonny Til. In it he speaks 
of The Orioles' first recording 
session and the death of Orioles 
guitarist Tommy Gaither. 


“We were doing the Arthur 
Godfrey Show and Jerry Blaine 
heard us. So he found out where 
we were and came over and asked 
us if we wanted to record. We 
said'Yeah, we'd love to record.' 
Deborah (Chessler - The Orioles 
manager) took care of the rest 
of the business and we did it. 

"This was a thrill for me; 
this was a brand new thrill - 
that I was going to New York to 
record, man. wow! It was the 
greatest thing in my life,'cause 
in my school yearbook I said my 


aim was to become one of the 
greatest singers in show busin- 
ess. 


“We were scared, yeah we were 
scared. We were afraid we were 
going to do something wrong and 
it wouldn't come out right. But 
it all came out; we just all got 
together and Deborah said ‘Look 
fellas, do it just like you did 
it at the house. Relax. And as 
soon as we get out we're going 
to dinner.' 

“Everything was done on one 
track. At that particular time 
there were no musicians playing. 
(The musicians were on strike - 
The "Petrillo Ban".) So we did 
our track without any music and 
later they put the music on. zs 
think a few days later the 
strike broke. Then they put the 
music on and released the rec- 


ord. There wasn't much music - 
just Tommy (Gaither on guitar), 
Johnny (Reed on bass) and a pi- 
ano played by Sid Bass. 


“The first time I recorded I 
was anxious to hear the play- 
backs. I was very anxious to 
hear how I'd sound ‘cause I'd 
always heard other people on 
records, but never myself. My 


voice came in so loud, I jumped. 
But this was exactly what I 
really wanted ‘cause I like to 
hear what I'm doing when I sing. 
If Ido any little vocal tricks 
I can hear them and know they're 
getting over. I want to know the 
feeling is there when I'm sing- 
ing. We did about four or five 
takes on IT'S TOO SOON TO KNOW. 
"The most interesting thing 
in the life of The Orioles was a 
disheartening thing: when we had 
the accident and Tommy (Gaither) 
got killed. I've never been 
through anything like that. It 
was weird because you were stan- 
ding on a stage singing witha 
guy for years and all of a sud- 
den he's dead in an automobile 
accident. And then you go back 
on the stage and start singing 
and look for this guy. He always 


stayed right next to me and I 
sorta depended on him. PAL OF 


MINE we cut right after that and 
it was in honor of Tommy Gait- 
her."s 


Sonny Til (1975) 


Can you spot the 


Wax Museum customer? 
Md 2 a: 


He never grew out of the fifties. He thinks the 
Book of Love and Blue Moon are still on the 
top 100. (3) Harry Hippie - The only reason he 
still visits us is because we told him that Frank 
Zappa wrote “Memories of El Monte.” We really 
l freaked him out with “Short Mort” by Carol 
King. (4) Anita Eight-track- Knows every 
(1) Sam Straight - This guy’s really into oldies, old record ever made, but only wants 
He’s got everything that the Chordettes & the them on tapes.(S) Barney Businessman 
Hilltoppers ever made. Joni James really knocks Frequently stops after work to see if 
him out. (2) Daddy Cool - Hangs around the we have any old Four Lads 
store all day and cruises the boulevard at night. or Kingston Trio LP’s. 


THE WAX 
MUSEUM 


So, who was The Wax Museum Customer? 


They all are!! We’ve got something for all of them!! 


WE'RE NOT FOR EVERYBODY 
(BUT WE ARE FOR YOU) 


1418 East Sth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 28209 


Warning: Mike Rascio has determined that 
bootlegging is hazardous to your health. 


Send for our free auction list of rare records! 
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The Flea Market 


Records may be sold through YESTERDAY'S MEMORIES. The rates are: 40¢ 
per record; name and address listed free; additional lines of print 
40¢ each. LIMIT OF 20 RECORDS PER PERSON PER ISSUE. Bidders should 
not send any money to YESTERDAY'S MEMORIES. We would like to think 
that you are treating each other fairly, but YESTERDAY'S MEMORIES 
cannot be responsible for misrepresentations made by sellers. 


Please use the following grading system: 
M(mint) - record is new. : : 
VG(very good) - a used record;some surface noise,but not excessive. 


G(good) - a much-used record; lots of surface noise; scratches. 
P(poor) - very bad quality; surface noise louder than music. 
+or = used in conjunction with the above to denote better-or- 


worse-than condition. 


Other information: é 
W(warped), R(re-issue), WOL(writing on label), TL (tear in label), 
DJ(DJ copy), MIN(minimum bid), 2P(second pressing) . 


AUCTIONS FOR THE NEXT ISSUE MUST BE RECEIVED NO LATER THAN APRIL 15th. 


Submit all auctions to YESTERDAY'S MEMORIES 
P. O. Box 1825 
F.D.R. Station 
New York, New York 10022 
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JEFF BECKMAN, 416 OCEAN AVE.,BROOKLYN,N.Y. 11226 - LP'S- MIN.BIDS NOTED 


Atlantic 8009 The Clovers same M- $4 
Authentic (Orig)501 Penguins,Medallions,etc. - R&B Vocal Groups M- 4 
Chess 1430 Look: It's The Moonglows M- 3 
Chess 1471 The Best of Bobby Lester & The Moonglows M 3 
Coed 901 The Crests Sing All Biggies M ye 
Coed 906 Duprees Have You Heard (Can.press) M 4 
Dawn 1119 Sophomores, Royal Jokers,etc.-R&R SpectacularM- ES 
Ember 401 5 Satins Encore VGt+ ‘o 
Fortune 8015 Nolan Strong Mind Over Matter M 3} 
Jubilee 1089 Cadillacs The Crazy Cadillacs VG- 5 
Jubilee 1118 Orioles,Marylanders,etc. - Boppin' M fs 
King 541 Hank Ballard/Midnighters- Greatest Hits G- 3 
Mount Vernon 108 5 Satins Sing VG 4 
RCA Camden Delta Rhythm Boys M- 5 
Roulette 25234 Essex Easier Said Than Done M 2 
Sphere Sound 7007 Maurice Williams/Zodiacs Stay M- 3 
Tamla Motown 639 Spinners The Original Spinners M 2 
Vee Jay(Blk) 1010 Dells Oh What A Nite vVG+ 8 
Decca 8315 Mellotones,Barons He Digs Rock 'n' Roll M- 10 
Hull 1002 Mixed Artists Your Favorite Singing Groups M- 25 
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DUSTY. DISCS 


IF NEED ANY OF THE FOLLOWING RiCORDS FOR YOUR 
COLLECTION, THEN YOU NEED OUR LIST OF 0 oe ORIGINAL 
RECORDINGS. THIS LIST INCLUDE 
GROUPS, ROCK ROCK-A-T 
POP, ELVIS NOV 


S - VISION 
- COLUMBIA 
i - CAPITOL LP 
S-FEDERAL 


WRENS — RAMA 
SS YOU SO - CATS & FIDDLE - RCA 
E ECT FOR PARTIES - ELVIS - RCA 

SWEET ROCKIN' BABY - SONEE WES' NORVAJ AK 
D $1.00 TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS FOR 


YESTERDAY'S MEMORIES, P. O. BOX 1825, FDR STATION, NEW YORK,N.Y. 10022 


ORIGINAL LP'S ar ALL VG+ OR BETTER 
Atco 101 Coasters 
Atlantic 8009 Clovers (Black label) 
Capitol 828 Five Keys On Stage 
Capitol 1769 Five Keys The Fantastic 
Coed 901 Crests Sing All Biggies 
Ember 100 Five Satins Sing (red) 
End 301 Chantels (Juke Box Cover) 
End 303 Imperials We Are The 
Gee 701 Teenagers (Red) 
Hull 1000 Avons 
Jubilee 1045 Cadillacs The Fabulous 
Poplar 
RCA 
Tamla 220 Miracles i, We're The Miracles 
UA 3009 Clovers Love Potion Number Nine 
VeeJay 1002 Spaniels Goodnight It's Time To Go 
Veeday 1024 Spaniels 
Chess 1430 Moonglows Look, It's The Moonglows 
Chess 1471 Moonglows Best of Bobby Lester and The Moonglows 
Calico 3000 Skyliners (Cover Worn) 
Checker 1433 Flamingos 
Parkway 7032 Tymes So Much in Love 
Parkway 7038 Tymes Sound of The Wonderful Tymes 
Parkway 7039 Tymes Somewhere 
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ALB 


PAOLO 


ABOVE: THE VOCALEERS (1953) 
(TOP) WILLIAM HERMAN 
WALKER DUNHAM 


(BOT) MELVIN JOE LAMARR 
WALTON DUNCAN COOPER 


RIGHT: THE ORIOLES (1949) 

(L TO R) TOMMY GAITHER, SONNY 
TIL, GEORGE NELSON, ALEX SHARP, 
JOHNNY REED. 
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Photos which should have accompanied The Drifters’ article in Record Exchanger, Vol.4 
No.2: 

TOP LEFT: Johnny Moore's Drifters (1974): Grant Kitchings, Johnny Moore, Bill 
Fredericks, Butch Leake. 

TOP RIGHT: Charlie Thomas' Drifters (1973): (TOP) Al Banks, Elsbeary Hobbs (BOT) 
Charlie Thomas, Dock Green. 

BELOW: Charlie Thomas' Drifters (1974): Elsbeary Hobbs, Charlie Thomas, Dock 
Green, Bobby Ruffin 


Our Name Tells Our Story 


1723 LAKE STREET 
SAN MATEO, CAL. 94403 


THE COLLECTORS’ ONE STOP 


Write For Our Free Catalogue 


